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WILLIAM PENN. 

His Interests and Influence in West New Jersey. 

BY JOHN CLEMENT. 

The little notice taken of the interests of William Penn 
in Nova-Csesaria, and of his connection with the initiatory 
steps for colonizing the territory and establishing a form of 
government, is a noticeable feature in the writings of his 
biographers ; this may be accounted for by the willingness of 
his admirers to subordinate everything to his successful efforts 
in founding a colony of his own, which soon overshadowed 
the sparse settlements on the east side of the Delaware River, 
which had been planted by and were under the patronage of 
John Fenwick. 

It was more than seven years before he received the grant 
for Pennsylvania that Penn became interested in the effort 
to establish in America a colony where Friends could enjoy 
with freedom the dictates of their conscience. 

John Lord Berkeley had (March 18, 1673) conveyed to John 
Fenwick his individual moiety of New Jersey. This convey- 
ance, for reasons which do not appear, was at once questioned 
by the creditors of Edward Byllynge, a brewer of "West- 
minster, London, at that time insolvent, they suspecting that 
Edward Byllynge had paid for the grant with money justly 
due to them. 

After much controversy between John Fenwick, Edward 
Byllynge, and Edward Byllynge's creditors, William Penn 
was called upon to act as arbitrator ; who, after careful ex- 
amination and inquiry, decided that John Fenwick was en- 
titled to but ten parts, and that he (Fenwick) should convey 
the ninety parts of said territory to such persons as should be 
chosen as trustees for the benefit of Edward Byllynge's credi- 
tors. The creditors, who were mostly Friends, pressed Wil- 
liam Penn into their service as one of the trustees in the sale 
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of these lands and in the payment of Byllynge's debts, the 
others being Gawen Lawrie and Nicholas Lucas. On Feb- 
ruary 9,1674, John Fenwick made conveyance of the ninety 
parts to said trustees, reserving ten parts whereon was planted 
his colony. 

In the discharge of the intricate duties which his position 
as trustee imposed upon him, Penn's sense of justice and fair 
dealing was often displayed, as were also his foresight and 
business penetration. The records of the times prove that 
while thus engaged he rendered many valuable services, not 
incident to his stewardship, and also helped to frame a form 
of government acceptable to adventurers, that met the wishes 
of the owners as well. 

During these days the leading and more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends were casting about them for 
some " new country" where the adherents to their religious 
belief could be at peace, and where their persons and estates 
would be secure from the hands of those who, under the color 
of law, excused their shameless persecutions. 

"The plantations in America" were attracting some atten- 
tion, and the reports from there as to climate and soil were 
good. William Penn was at that time a prominent and in- 
fluential member of the Society, and being one of the trustees 
of Byllynge ; New Jersey was naturally looked to as the spot 
where their wishes could be realized, and in its settlement 
they became interested. 

The primary object was to sell the land to colonists, or the 
debts of Edward Byllynge could never be discharged, and 
to prompt Friends to avail themselves of the opportunity 
which now offered, a form of government had to be established 
and promulgated embodying the fundamentals sought for, 
but not so much at variance with the home policy as to be 
rejected by those in authority. This was a delicate task, 
and yet a necessary one, for this wilderness country had but 
few inducements to cause people to break up their homes and 
settle here. Passing over The Concessions and Agreements 
published by Berkeley and Carteret, in 1664, as applied to the 
whole territory of New Jersey ; " The Concessions and Agree- 
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ments of the proprietors, freeholders, and inhabitants of the 
province of West New Jersey in America," as made in 1676, 
show the success of William Penn and his associates in their 
first efforts to establish the true basis of a representative 
government by placing the fountain of power in the people. 

These " concessions," contained in forty-four chapters, are 
the best evidence of the broad views and liberal sentiments 
of the framers whose object was to secure those who came 
within their operation and control, against the encroachments 
and abuses from which they were then suffering. No one 
can read them without being convinced that men of strong 
minds and decided purpose only, could so well put their in- 
tentions into words. 

Touching the vital question of taxation, the subject is 
met in this plain and direct manner. 

Chapter XL 

" They are not to impose, or suffer to be imposed, any tax 
custom or subsidy, tollage, asessment or any other duty 
whatsoever, upon any colour or pretence, how specious so- 
ever, upon the said province and inhabitants thereof, without 
their own consent first had, or other than what shall be im- 
posed by the authority and consent of the general assembly, 
and that only in manner and for the good ends and uses as 
aforesaid." 

And again, that of " the exercise of their consciences in 
matters of religious worship," is neither vague nor am- 
biguous. 

Chapter XVI. 

"That no man, nor number of men upon earth, hath 
power or authority to rule over men's consciences in religious 
matters, therefore it is consented, agreed, and ordained that 
no person or persons whatsoever within said province at any 
time or times hereafter, shall be any ways, upon any pre- 
tence whatever called in question, or in the least punished or 
hurt, either in person, estate, or privilege, for the sake of his 
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opinion, judgment, faith or worship towards God in matters 
of religion, hut that all and every such person and persons 
may from time to time and at all times freely and fully have 
and enjoy his and their judgments, and the exercise of their 
consciences in matters of religious worship throughout all 
the said province." 

In these "concessions and agreements," almost every 
detail necessary to the proper working of a new system was 
anticipated and provided for, and as was demonstrated, it only 
needed a sufficient number of settlers in the colony to war- 
rant its success. 

To say that William Penn had neither part nor lot in the 
production of this document, would be to ignore all knowl- 
edge of the man, and his subsequent life of usefulness de- 
voted always to the advancement and benefit of his fellow 
creatures. 

The next step was to agree with Sir George Carteret, upon 
a line of division of the whole territory, so that no trouble 
should occur in the taking up and settling of land. The 
deed to accomplish that object was signed July 1st, 1676, 
and although sufficient for their present purposes, it ulti- 
mately led to much confusion and endless litigation extend- 
ing nearly to the present time. 

In 1681, "William Penn with others, purchased the eastern 
province, and regarding the position of this boundary of but 
little importance to himself, he avoided the controversy then 
existing. In 1687, George Keith, Surveyor-General of the 
eastern division, ran part of this line in the interest of his 
employers, but much to the dissatisfaction of the western 
owners, and in 1721, after the death of William Penn, 
Keith's line was retraced by John Chapman for the Council 
of the West Jersey proprietors, but accomplished nothing by 
way of settlement. In 1743, another line was run by John 
Lawrence, more in conformity with the wording of the 
original quintipartite deed of 1676, with about the same 
results. 

Soon after the deed from Edward Byllynge and John 
Fenwick was executed to William Penn, Gawen Lawrie and 
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Nicholas Lucas (February 9th, 1674), and deeds were made 
by the trustees to other proprietors, a description of the 
country of which they had become the owners was circulated 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to induce persons to 
emigrate and settle there. Like John Fenwick, these pro- 
prietors indulged in some rather questionable expressions 
and promises which soon attracted the attention of William 
Penn and his co-trustees. 

They probably had access to John Ogilby's History of 
America, printed in London in 1671, and if they adhered 
closely to what is. therein contained relating to " the planta- 
tions in America," it is easy to discover the necessity of a 
protest on the part of more sober-minded and considerate 
Friends. This was in the shape of a letter addressed to the 
members of their society and signed by William Penn, 
G-awen Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, the trustees. It reads as 
follows : — 

" Dear friends and brethren, 

In the pure love and precious fellowship of our Lord 
Jesus Christ we very dearly salute you. 

Forasmuch as there was a paper printed several months 
since, entitled The description of New Jersey, in the which, 
our names were mentioned as trustees for one undivided 
moiety of the said province ; and, because it is alleged that 
some partly on this account, and others, apprehending that 
the paper by the manner of its expression came from the 
body of Friends as a religious society of people and not from 
particulars, have through these mistakes weakly concluded 
that the said description in matter and form might be writ, 
printed, and recommended on purpose to prompt and allure 
people to dis-settle and transplant themselves as it's also by 
some alleged. 

And, because that we are informed that several have on 
that account taken encouragement and resolution to trans- 
plant themselves and families to the said province, and lest 
any of them (as is feared by some) should go out of a curious 
and unsettled mind, and others to show the testimony of the 
blessed cross of Jesus, of which several weighty Friends have 
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a goodly jealousy upon their spirits, lest an unwarrantable 
forwardness should act or hurry any beside or beyond the 
wisdom and counsel of the Lord, or the freedom of his light 
and spirit in their own hearts and not upon good and weighty 
grounds. It truly laid hard upon us to let Friends know how 
the matter stands, which we shall endeavor to do with all 
clearness and fidelity. 

1. That there is such a province as New Jersey is certain. 

2. That it is reputed of those who have lived and travelled 
in that country, to be wholesome of air and fruitful of soil, 
and capable of sea trade is also certain, and it is not right 
in any to despise or dispraise it, or dissuade those that find 
freedom from the Lord and necessity put them upon going. 

3. That the Duke of York sold it to those called Lord 
Berkeley, baron of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, equally 
to be divided between them, is also certain. 

4. One moiety or half part of the said province, being the 
right of the said Lord Berkeley, was sold by him to John 
Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllynge and his assigns. 

5. Forasmuch as Edward Byllynge (after William Penn 
had ended the difference between the said Edward Byllynge 
and John Fenwick) was willing to present his interest in 
the said province to his creditors, as all that he had left him 
towards their satisfaction, he desired William Penn (though 
every way unconcerned), and Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas 
Lucas, two of his creditors to be trustees for performance of 
the same, and because several of his creditors particularly 
and very importunately pressed William Penn to accept of 
the trust for their sakes and security. We did all of us 
comply with those and the like requests, and accepted of the 
trust. 

6. Upon this we became trustees for one moiety of the 
said province, yet undivided ; and after no little labor, trou- 
ble, and cost, a division was obtained between the said Sir 
George Carteret and us, as trustees. The country is situated 
and bounded as is expressed in the printed description. 

7. This now divided moiety is to be cast into one hundred 
parts, lots, or proprieties, ten of which upon the agreement 
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made betwixt E. Byllynge and J. Fenwick, were settled and 
conveyed unto J. "Fenwick bis executors and assigns, with 
a considerable sum of money, by way of satisfaction for what 
he became concerned iu the purchase from the said Lord 
Berkeley, and by him afterwards conveyed to John Edridge 
and Edmond Warner, their heirs and assigns. 

8. The ninety parts remaining are exposed to sale on the 
behalf of the creditors of the said Edward Byllynge. And 
forasmuch as several Friends are concerned as creditors as 
well as others, and the disposal of so great a part of this 
country being in our hands, we did in real tenderness and 
regard to Friends, and especially to the poor and necessitous, 
make Friends the first offer, that if any of them, though 
particularly those that being low in the world and under 
trials about a comfortable livelihood for themselves and 
families should be desirous of dealing for any part or parcel 
thereof that they might have the refusal. 

9. This was the real and honest intent of our hearts, and 
not to prompt or allure any out of their places, either by the 
credit our names might have with our people throughout the 
nation, or by representing the thing otherwise than it is in 
itself. 

As for the printed paper some time since set forth by the 
creditors as a description of that province, we say as to two 
passages in it, they are not so clearly and safely worded as 
they ought to have been, particularly in seeming to limit the 
winter season to so short a time, when on further information, 
we hear it is sometimes longer and sometimes shorter than 
therein expressed, and the last clause relating to liberty of 
conscience, we would not have any think that it is promised 
or intended to maintain the liberty of the exercise of religion 
by force and arms; though we shall never consent to any the 
least violence on conscience, yet it was never designed to 
encourage any to expect by force of arms to have liberty of 
conscience forced against invaders thereof. 

10. And be it known unto you all, in the name and fear 
of Almighty God; his glory and honor, power and wisdom, 
truth and kingdom is dearer to us than all visible things, and 
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as our eye has been single and our heart sincere to the living 
God in this as in other things, so we desire all whom it may 
concern that all groundless jealousies may be judged down and 
watched against and that all extremes may be avoided ou all 
hands by the power of the Lord, that nothing which hurts 
or grieves the holy spirit of truth in any that goes or stays, 
may be adhered to, nor any provocation given, break precious 
unity. 

This am I, William Penn, moved of the Lord, to write 
unto you, lest any bring a temptation upon themselves or 
others, and in offending the Lord, slay their own peace. 
Blessed are they that can see, and behold him their leader, 
their orderer, their conductor and preserver, in staying or 
going. Whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

And as we formerly writ, we cannot but repeat our request 
unto you, that in whomsoever a desire is to be concerned in 
this intended plantation such would weigh the thing before 
the Lord, and not readily or rashly conclude on any such 
remove, and that they do not offer violence to the tender love 
of their near kindred and relations, but soberly and consei- 
enciously endeavor to obtain their good wills, the unity of 
Friends where they live, that whether they go or stay it may 
be. of good favor before the Lord (and good people), from 
whom only can all heavenly and earthly blessings come. 

This we thought good to write for the preventing of all 
misunderstandings and to declare the real truth of the matter: 
and so we commend you all to the Lord who is the watch- 
men of his Israel. 

We are your friends and brethren. 

WILLIAM PENN, 
GAWBN LAWRIE, 
NICHOLAS LUCAS." 

As much as these three persons wished the land sold and 
the territory occupied by settlers, they would not consent 
that any one should be deceived by the extravagant repre- 
sentations of others, apparently sanctioned by themselves. 

The closing paragraphs of the foregoing letter are by Wil- 
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liam Penn himself and prove how solicitous he was that truth 
should not be over-reached, and unsuspecting persons led 
astray. It may not be going too far to say that the whole 
letter, or address, originated in his own sense of the duty he 
owed to those around him, and who placed so much faith in 
his acts and his opinions. 

Another source of solicitude among the older Friends was 
the many letters sent from the colony by those who had 
already settled there, to their friends and relatives at home ; 
describing the advantages of the country in climate and pro- 
ductiveness. Some of these letters found their way into 
print, and created considerable excitement among such as 
were inclined to remove thither, and as was feared inducing 
them to take a step that might result in great injury and 



Samuel Smith, in his history of ]STew Jersey, copied several 
of these letters to prove how much the new-comers were 
pleased with the country, and in what flattering terms they 
spoke of it in their correspondence. 

Richard Hartshorne, a Friend in whom William Penn 
placed great confidence, and who removed to Middletown, 
Monmouth County, East Jersey in 1669, and settled there, 
indulged in some florid descriptions in regard to the territory, 
and its many advantages ; thus tempting some of his friends 
to break up their homes and follow in his footsteps. In proof 
of this, one of his letters written in 1675 is here copied. 

" Dear friend. My love is to thee, and thy wife, desiring 
your welfare, both inward and outward, and that we may be 
found steadfast in that truth which is saving, for the welfare 
of our immortal souls. And dear friend the desire of my 
soul is, that we may know true love, and I should be glad to 
see thee and thy wife. And I have partly a remembrance of 
thy wife. And I have thought on thee many times with 
tears in my eyes, and the Lord hath done wonderous works 
for me, unto him I return thanks and praises, who is God 
over all Blessed forever. 

Now friend I shall give thee something of an information 
concerning New Jersey, but time will not permit me to write 
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at length. Thou desirest to know how I live; through the 
goodness of the Lord I live very well, keeping between 30 
and 40 head of cows, and 7 or 8 horses or mares to ride upon, 
&c. There are 7 towns settled in this province (viz) Shrews- 
bury and Middletown upon the sea-side and along the river- 
side, and up the creeks there is Piscattaway and Woodbridge, 
Elizabethtown, Newwake and Bergane, most of these towns 
having about 100 families, and the least 40. The country is 
very healthful, &c. In Middletown where I live, in 6 years 
and upwards there have died but one woman about 80 years 
old, one man about 60, a boy about five years old, and one 
little infant or two ; there are in this town, in twenty-five 
familes about 95 children most of them under 12 years of 
age, and all lusty children. 

The produce of this province is chiefly "Wheat, Barry, Oats, 
Beans, Beef, Pork, Pease, Tobacco, Indian corn, Butter, 
Cheese, Hemp and Flax, French beans, Strawberries, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Cabbidge, Turnips, Radishes, Onions, Cucumbers, 
"Watermellons, Muskmellons, Squashes. Also our soil is very 
fertile for Apples, Pears, Plums, Quinces, Currants, red and 
white, Gooseberries, Cherries and Peaches in abundance, 
having all sorts of green trash in the summer-time and the 
country is greatly supplied with creeks and rivers which 
afford store of Fish: Perch, Poach, Baste, Sheepshead, Oys- 
ters, Clams, Crabs, Sturgeon, Eels, and many other sorts of 
fish that I do not name; you may buy as much fish of an 
Indian for a half a pound of powder as will serve 6 or 8 men ; 
Deer also are very plenty in this province ; we can buy a fat 
buck of the Indians much bigger than the English deer for a 
pound and half of Powder or Lead, or any other trade equiva- 
lent, and a peck of Strawberries the Indians will gather, and 
bring home to us for the value of 6d, and our Beef and Pork 
is very fat and good ; the natural grass of the country is much 
like that which grows in the woods in England, which is food 
enough for our cattle, but by the waters side we have fresh 
meadows and salt mashes ; we make good English bread and 
beer, besides we have several other sorts of drink, and traveU 
ling in the country and coming to any house, they generally 
Vol. v.— 22 
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ask you to eat and drink and take Tobacco, and their several 
sorts of drink they will offer you as confidently as if it were 
Sack. 

Here an abundance of Chestnuts, Walnuts, Mulberries, and 
Grapes ; red and white, our Horses and Mares run in the 
woods, and we give them no meal winter nor summer unless 
we work them, but our Cows must be looked after ; our tim- 
ber stands for fences about the lands we manure; we plough 
our land with Oxen for the most part ; a Husbanman here and 
in old England is all one, making most of our utensils for 
Husbandry ourselves, and a man that has 3 or 4 sons or ser- 
vants that can work along with him will down with Timber 
amain, and get Corn quickly. The best coming to this Coun- 
try is at the Spring or Fall ; we make our Soap and Candles 
and all such things ourselves ; in the Winter we make good 
fires, and eat good meat ; and our women and children are 
healthy ; Sugar is cheap ; Venison, Geese, Turkies, Pidgeons, 
Fowle and Fish plenty, and one great happiness we enjoy 
which is we are very quiet. I could give thee more informa- 
tion concerning this Country but time will not give leave. 

In short, this is a rare place for any poor man, or others, 
and I am satisfied people may live better here than they do 
in old England, and eat more good meat, &c. The vessel is 
going away, I have not time to copy this over, therefore take 
the sense of it ; my love salute thee, farewell. 

RICHARD HARTSHORNE. 

New Jersie, Middleton, 12 of the 9th month, 1675." 

Much dissatisfaction was created by the Governor of New 
York, who required the payment of a tax of five per cent., 
on the value of all goods brought by the emigrants to West 
Jersey ; which was demanded upon the arrival of the ships in 
the Delaware River and before any goods could be landed. 
By the proprietors this was looked upon as an assumption of 
power, entirely unauthorized and contrary to the grants as 
made by the Duke and those holding under him. 

These Customs were always paid under protest, and special 
inquiries were sent to London to know of those in authority 
by whose direction such measures were enforced. 
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The emigrants generally had no merchantable goods, and 
only brought such as were necessary for their immediate 
wants. They were in most instances unable to pay the demand 
and felt it to be especially oppressive and intolerant. 

The attention of the Trustees and proprietors in England 
was called to this matter at once, but three years passed away 
before anything was accomplished. William Penn was espe- 
cially interested in this question, and with others succeeded 
in showing that the wrong was so palpable that measures 
were at last taken to remove the tax. The familiarity of 
William Penn with the meaning and spirit of the grants, and 
his influence at Court are again shown in this instance. He 
joined with George Hutchinson and others in an address to 
the Duke's Commissioners, extracts of which are here given, 
showing their knowledge of the subject and the force of their 
arguments. 

"To those of the Dukes Commissioners whom he has 
ordered to hear, and make report to him concerning the Cus- 
toms demanded in New West Jersey in America by his Gov- 
enor of New York. 

1st. The King has granted to the Duke of York a tract of 
land in America consisting of several Indian countries with 
such powers and authorities as are requisite to make laws, and 
to govern and preserve the territory when planted. But with 
this restriction twice expressed and several times referred to, 
viz: 

' So always as the said statutes, ordinances and proceedings be 
not contrary, but as near as may be agreeable to the laws, statutes 
and government of this our realm of England.' In another 
thus: '■And further it may be lawful for our dearest brother, his 
heirs and assigns by these presents to make ordain and establish 
all manner of orders, Laws, directions, instruments, and forms 
of government and magistrates fit and necessary for the territory 
aforesaid. But still with this limitation, "so always as the same 
be not contrary to the laws and statutes of this our realm of Eng- 
land, but as near as may be agreeable thereto." 

2nd. The Duke of York by virtue of this grant from the 
King to him, for a competent sum of money (paid by the 
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Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret) granted and sold 
to them a tract of land called now by the name of New 
Cesarea or New Jersey, and that in as ample manner as it 
was granted by the King to the Duke. 

Thus then we come to buy the moiety which belonged to 
Lord Berkeley for a valuable consideration, and in the con- 
veyance he made to us, powers of government are expressly granted, 
for that only could have induced us to buy it, and the reason 
is plain, because to all prudent men the government of any 
place is more inviting than the soil, for what is good land 
without good laws, the better, the worse. 

And if we could not assure people of an easy and free and 
safe government, both with respect to their spiritual and 
worldly property, that is an uninterrupted liberty of consci- 
ence and an inviolable possession of their civil rights and 
freedoms by a just and wise government, a meer wilderness 
would be no encouragement, for it would be madness to leave 
a free good and improved country, to plant in a wilderness, 
and there adventure many thousands of pounds to give an 
absolute title to another person to tax us at will and pleasure. 
This single consideration we hope will excuse our desire of 
the government, not asserted for the sake of power but safety, 
and that not only ourselves, but others, that the plantation 
might be encouraged. 

3rd. The Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret consider- 
ing how much freedom invites, that they might encourage 
people to transport themselves into these parts, made and 
divulged certain concessions containing a model of govern- 
ment. Upon these several went and are there planted ; the 
Country was thus possessed and the said government unin- 
terruptedly administered by the said Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, or their deputy's for several years, during 
which time no custom was demanded. 

4th. We dealt with the said Lord Berkeley upon the sight 
of these concessions, and the presumption that neither he nor 
Sir George Carteret would attempt to act anything they had 
no power to do, much less that they or either of them would 
pretend to sell a power they never had, since that would not 
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only be a cheat to the people that dealt with them for it, but 
an high affront to the Duke. 

5th. The moiety of New Cesarea or New Jersey thus bought 
of the said Lord Berkeley, we disposed of part of our interest 
to several hundreds of people, honest and industrious, these 
transport themselves, and with them such household stuff 
and tools as are requisite for planters to have. They have at 
Delaware bay the bounds of the Country we bought, the pas- 
sage God and nature made to it ; at their arrival they are 
saluted with a demand for custom, of five per cent., and that 
not as the goods may be there worth but according to the 
invoice as they cost before shipped in England ; nor did they 
take them as they come, but at pick and chose with some 
severe language to boot. This is our grievance, and for this 
we make our application to have speedy redress, not as a 
burthen only with respect to the quantum or the way of levy- 
ing it or any circumstances made hard by the irregularities 
of the offices, but as a wrong, for we complain of a wrong done 
us and ask yet with modesty, quo jure?, &c. &c. &c. . . . 

To conclude this point we humbly say that we have not 
lost any part of our liberty by leaving our Country, for we 
have not lost our King, nor our government by quitting our 
soil, but we transplant to a place given by the same King, 
with express limitations to erect no policy contrary to the 
same established government, but as near as may be to it, &c. 
&c. &c 

And the conclusion is this, that for all these reasons in law 
equity and prudence alleged, you would please to second our 
request to the Duke, that like himself, he would void this 
taxation and put the Country in such an English and free 
condition, that he may be as well loved and honored as feared 
by all the inhabitants of his territory ; that being great in 
their affections, he may be great by their industry, which 
will yield him that wealth, that parent of power, that he 
may be as great a prince by property as by title." 

Shortly after this paper had been laid before the Commis- 
sioners, steps were taken to release the emigrants from this 
onerous claim, and instructions were sent to Peter Alricks, 
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the Collector of Customs in the Delaware River to make no 
further demand of persons going to settle in West New Jer- 
sey. 

Samuel Jennings, who was afterwards deputy governor by 
appointment from Edward Byllynge, was in the first ship 
allowed to pass up the river freed from these payments ; and 
in a letter to the trustees, dated October 17th, 1680 (about 
six weeks after his arrival), among other things informed 
them of this important fact. 

The money transactions between "William Penn and John 
Fenwick are involved in some mystery; yet it is evident 
"William Penn was a large creditor of Fenwick and fearful 
of being a loser by him. Neither had he the fullest confi- 
dence in his integrity, as is shown by the tone of a letter 
dated August 18th, 1676, from the trustees and Edmond 
Warner in England to James Wasse, Eicbard Hartshorne, 
and Richard Guy in New Jersey, concerning the division of 
territory with John Fenwick and those associated with him. 

A few days after the date of the before named letter, 
another was specially addressed to Richard Hartshorne by 
the same persons with the name of John Edridge added, in- 
timating the same distrust of John Penwick and fear of his 
influence. One passage is here quoted to that point, " for 
Richard Guy we judge him to be an honest man, yet we are 
afraid that John Fenwick will hurt him, and get him to con- 
descend to things that may not be for the good of the whole, 
so we hope thou wilt balance him to what is just and fair, 
that John Fenwick betray him not, that things may go on 
easy, without hurt or jar." 

These letters relate more particularly to the position and 
extent of the ten lots assigned to John Fenwick and which 
it is more than intimated he was disposed to enlarge. The 
vague and uncertain description of these lots was calculated 
to lead to trouble, and Fenwick may have been unjustly sus- 
pected of taking advantage thereof. Be that as it may it 
was the source of much solicitude to William Penn and his 
associates, as it prevented them from making sales of land 
near where Fenwick claimed under the grant from them. 
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This extension of boundary however only applies to the 
southern part, as Oldmans Creek or Berkeley River on the 
north was accepted and has remained the boundary of the 
Salem tenth from the first. 

The conveyance made by John Fenwick to John Edridge 
and Edmond Warner (July 17th, 1675) of his ten lots to secure 
the payment of £110. 15. 00, with its interest, complicated and 
endangered the security or payment of Penn's claim. Their 
conduct was inexcusable, as their deed was in the nature of a 
mortgage, but under the common law and in the absence of a 
Court of Chancery in the Colony the default in payment at 
date became a forfeiture of which they were disposed to take 
advantage, and claim the entire estate, although they had 
been partly paid, with a tender of the remainder of their 
claim. 

William Penn became involved in this controversy, which 
was fierce and unrelenting for a long time, but was eventually 
compromised and settled much to the relief of pther and 
larger creditors. This transaction has always been involved 
in mystery, but the arrangement of the facts in chronological 
order may throw some light upon it. 

February 10th, 1674, John Fenwick received the title to his 
ten parts in severalty; the same day he released the undivided 
ninety parts to Penn, Lawrie and Lucas. July 19th, 1675, he 
conveyed to John Edridge and Edmond Warner his said ten 
parts to secure the payment of one hundred and ten pounds 
and fifteen shillings, being money he owed them, and to secure 
the payment of other debts due from him to several persons, 
which the said Edridge and Warner assumed to see discharged. 
This conveyance excepted such portions of his said ten parts 
as he had previously conveyed. The deed contains a covenant 
that the grantees had the right to sell so much of said land 
as would be sufficient to pay said debts, and if there be any 
overplus the same was to be paid to Fenwick or his assigns. 

John Edridge sold his interest to Edmond Warner July 
25th, 1682, under the same limitations, and Warner conveyed 
said Edridge's share (and 4500 acres, part of 10,000 acres 
Fenwick had conveyed to said Warner June 2d, 1675) to James 
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Wasse August 9th, 1682. Edmond Warner conveyed his 
original or remaining undivided one half of said ten parts to 
"William Penn September 6th, 1682, and about six months 
after (March 23d, 1682) John Fenwiek conveyed to William 
Penn all his remaining interest in said ten parts, thus placing 
William Penn in possession of Warner's interest and also of 
Fenwick's undivided remaining right and estate in the said 
ten parts. 

James Wasse conveyed his undivided one half and the 4500 
acres to Edward Byllynge April 25th, 1683 ; Byllynge died 
intestate and the same passed to his two daughters as his 
heirs at law. They conveyed to Daniel Coxe February 26th, 
1686, and he to his son Daniel Coxe July 29th, 1701, and he 
to William Penn April 21st, 1707. 

It will therefore be seen that by the deed from Edmond 
Warner of September 6th, 1682, the deed from John Fenwiek 
March 23d, 1682, and the deed from Daniel Coxe April 21st, 
1707, William Penn had extinguished the claims of these 
grantors to any and all unsold and unlocated lands within 
the bounds of the Salem tenth. This put an end to a much 
embittered litigation and placed the title on a basis by which 
purchasers could secure the land freed from the cloud that 
had so long hung about it. 

Another peculiarity touching this transaction may be seen 
in the deed of the Duke of York made August 6th, 1680. 
In the war between England and " the states of the United 
provinces of the Netherlands," the British territories in 
America went into possession of the Dutch by conquest, but 
were restored under a treaty afterward made between the 
contending parties. To avoid any uncertainty in relation to 
the title, that might arise, the King made a second deed to 
the Duke of York for all the lands he had before conveyed 
to him. 

August 6th, 1680, the Duke of York also made a new con- 
veyance to Edward Byllynge, William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, 
and Nicholas Lucas for the ninety parts and to John Ed- 
ridge and Edmond Warner for the ten parts, thus entirely 
ignoring John Fenwiek as in any way interested in the said 
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ten parts. The effect of this was to strengthen Edridge and 
"Warner in their claims of absolute ownership, and increase 
the difficulty of Fenwick to prove that their deed carried 
with, it the equity of redemption, and which by the payment 
of their debt had restored the title and possession to himself. 

The quit-rent clause found in most of the ancient deeds 
was a peculiar feature, and sometimes in later days cast a 
shadow upon the title. In the ten parts assigned to John 
Fenwick they varied, and in some instances were odd and 
apparently insignificant. They read in this wise : " Three 
skepples of winter wheat to be delivered on every 29th day 
of September unto "William Penn, Samuel Hedge, John Smith, 
and Richard Tindall, during the minority of the heirs of the 
said John Fenwick dec," also, "yielding and paying one 
ear of Indian corn every year to the Lord of the fee," or, 
" two fatt hens to be delivered each year if demanded," also, 
"two bushels of winter wheat, or twenty shadd each year in 
proper season." 

These had their importance in the early settlements of the 
country, for the quit-rent lists were annually made out and 
levied upon the owners of the soil in the same manner and 
with the same power of exaction, as the annual tax author- 
ized to be levied and collected by those administering the 
government of the Province. 

In the sale of the land purchased by William Penn of 
John Fenwick in 1682, by James Nevell as attorney, the 
same quit-rent clause was introduced in the deeds. Much of 
this land was sold to the Swedes and Finns and Dutch, whose 
parents and ancestors already occupied the estate conveyed to 
them by John Fenwick. Nominal as these quit-rents were, 
they came to be onerous and distasteful to the owners, many 
of whom demurred or refused to continue the said annual 
payment. James Nevell encountered much opposition in 
their collection, so much so that he called the attention of 
"William Penn to the fact. Finding the representations of 
his agent correct, the complainants were requested to meet 
the Proprietor at Salem and hear his explanations and inten- 
tions upon the questions involved. In addition to the meet- 
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ing James Nevell was directed to give notice that a dinner 
would be provided, which proved to be an inducement for 
more to appear, as they could by this means come in contact 
with this distinguished person, and exchange their views 
with the man whose reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
was world wide. 

The dinner was an attractive feature at this interview as it 
was intended to be, and shows that diplomacy was not alto- 
gether absent in the arrangements. The weak points of men 
may be reached through different channels, and a careful 
student of human nature seldom fails when these points are 
to be traced and taken advantage of. 

Here was a class of persons to be approached who were 
uneducated, but honest and well intentioned, who could not 
understand why the annual demand was made of them, after 
they had paid full consideration for the land when the title 
was delivered. Their difficulty was appreciated by William 
Penn and also by his attorney James Nevell, and it was con- 
sidered proper to stimulate their good natures and to secure 
their good opinions before negotiations could be hinted at. 

The entertainment at which the Proprietor presided was 
enjoyed by these rustic people, and the toothsome viands and 
palatable liquors softened their feeling and modified their 
views so much, that the existing troubles w T ere soon adjusted 
and a permanent agreement reached which continued in force 
as long as quit rents were recognized in the colony. The gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania was on this occasion received by the 
people of Salem with every mark of respect due his honor- 
able position, and their reverence for his exalted character, 
and the event which brought him there became an era in the 
history of the little community; a point of time to and from 
which other incidents in that region were measured as to 
date, and to this day no talk about the early history of Fen- 
wick's Colony is complete, until the story of Governor Penn's 
visit to Salem and the various incidents therewith connected 
have been related. 

The large interests of William Penn in the proprietaries of 
West New Jersey entitled him to rights or unlocated acres 
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tinder each dividend as made by the Council of Proprietors 
from time to time, and he turned these rights to value by 
making surveys in various parts of this division. To show 
the extent of his interest in this direction lists of his surveys 
are here given. 

In 1706 he located twenty-three different surveys, contain- 
ing 10,479 acres of land, in Gloucester County. His deputy 
surveyor was Thomas Sharp. The same year he located five 
surveys, containing 27,653 acres of land, in Salem County. 
Benjamin Acton was the deputy surveyor. 

In 1712, 1715, and 1716, he located nineteen sxirveys, con- 
taining 42,563 acres of land, "above the falls" (Trenton), lying 
between the river Delaware and the Province line. John 
Reading, Jr., John Chapman, Richard Bull, and Samuel Green 
were the deputy surveyors employed by him. Much trouble 
grew out of the situation and boundaries of these last named, 
by reason of "squatters" on the land; contact with other 
surveys and the indefinite and uncertain description of lines. 

After his death his sons John, Thomas, and Richard applied 
the rights to which his estate was entitled in the same man- 
ner. In 1737 and 1738 there were returned in their names 
two surveys, containing 1899 acres of land, in Salem County 
by James Alexander the Surveyor-General, and in 1742 and 
1743, eight surveys were made to them, containing 10,000 
acres of land, situate in Gloucester County, also by the Sur- 
veyor-General, James Alexander. 

In 1749 and 1750, Thomas and Richard Penn located two 
surveys, containing 25,959 acres of land, in Salem County ; in 
1753 they made one survey of 384 acres of land in Gloucester 
County ; and in 1755 they made one survey of 9026 acres of 
land in Cumberland County, James Alexander, S. G., making 
the returns. 

In 1773 Governor Richard Penn located ten surveys, con- 
taining 458 acres of land, in Burlington County, and in 1775 
he also made one survey, containing 11,993 acres of land, in 
Sussex County •, Robert Smith and Daniel Smith were the 
deputies. 

This last-named survey was made in the " angle," being on 
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part of the territory embraced between the lines of dispute 
of East and West New Jersey, one known as Keith's line 
and the other known as Laurance's line, starting from the 
same point at Little Egg Harbor, but diverging as they run 
north leaving a large amount of land between them. This land, 
by an arrangement between the East and "West Jersey proprie- 
tors, could be located on what is known as " angle rights," 
but was a constant source of litigation on account of the 
uncertainty of the true division boundary of the two pro- 
vinces. 

These extensive tracts of land required much attention, to 
keep off trespassers, to have the tax assessments properly made 
and discharged according to law, to see that persons making 
adjoining locations observed the lines of the " Penn surveys" 
as their own, to prevent the destruction of the timber by 
fire, and other things connected therewith, which necessitated 
the employment of agents in different parts of the Colony 
who reported to Governor Penn and were controlled by his 
instructions. 

The apostacy of George Keith first showed itself in Phila- 
delphia in 1691, during the absence of William Penn from 
the Province. This controversy, which shook the Society of 
Friends to its foundation, was continued by this talented but 
erratic man and his admirers through the j'early meetings 
and the subordinate meetings of the society both of the Colo- 
nies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and in England, until 
1695, when he was disowned. 

William Penn must have been familiar with this controversy 
and solicitous about the issue, and must have seen its baneful 
effects upon the cause of religion and morality. His business 
intercourse with George Keith, which extended through sev- 
eral years, gave him some knowledge of the temperament and 
prejudices of the mau, and enabled him to judge of his ability 
for good or evil. 

As William Penn returned to England in 1684 after his 
first visit to Pennsylvania, and did not arrive here again 
until 1699, he was absent during the greatest excitement 
caused by this dispute, and only participated in it when the 
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several parties were heard before the yearly meeting in Lon- 
don. He had left Pennsylvania a second time before George 
Keith, clothed with authority from another religious body to 
preach the gospel and propagate the tenets of the established 
church, returned to America. He was welcomed in West 
New Jersey by many who had been faithful adherents of the 
Society of Friends, but now estranged therefrom, and so 
remained ever after ; to the building up of another denomina- 
tion whose influence and usefulness are felt in every com- 
munity. 

That the moral and religious influence of "William Penn 
was felt throughout the Colony of West New Jersey is evi- 
dent to every one. His letters to John Fenwick in the con- 
troversy with Edward Byllynge show that while faithfully 
adhering to the right, he always counselled to peace and 
good-will. 

When the fundamental principles for a representative gov- 
ernment come to be discussed and applied, his comprehensive 
mind compassed the whole subject and left its impress upon 
the "concessions and agreements" in a manner and to a pur- 
pose which will never be erased or forgotten. New and 
untried as this system was, no material points passed unno- 
ticed, freedom of religious opinion, security from illegal 
arrest, no assessment of taxes without representation, open 
and lawful trial by jury, and many other safeguards to the 
citizen as significant and attractive as those already named, 
originated with him, or received his approval. 

In the proper application of these principles or of the 
administration of the laws that made them operative, the 
commissioners and trustees had much to do, and make the 
system acceptable to all. 



